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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 








By the Author of “ Macnaximrry.” 


CHAPTER I. 


-¢¢ By your leave, we will extend our walk 
no further,” said Freeman, as he consulted 
his watch by moon-light, “ It lacks but 
twenty minutes of twelve, and my mother 
will be anxiously awaiting our return.” 

“ As you please,” replied his friend Fitz- 
allan; ‘from the little I have seen of your 
city,” — 

“ Save me! Oh! save me!” exclaimed 
a voice, in a tone that instantly arrested 
the attention of our two gallants; and ere 
they could frame a question of wonder or 
inquiry, a female darted between them, 
and clung to their arms for support. 

“ Save you! frem whom ?” inquired both 
at once. “ Explain the nature of your 


apprehensions, and we will protect you with 
our lives.” 

They addressed her in vain—for she 
had fainted, and would have fallen on the 
pavement, but for the timely support her 


| 








lifeless form received from the ready ex- 
tended arms of Fitzallan, who exclaimed 
as he tottered beneath the weight of nif 
lovely burden— 

“ Trish luck, by St. Patrick! But twelve 
hours in the country, and a lady already 
fallen into my arms. The devil burn Gib- 
son’s whiskey, for I don’t exactly compre- 
hend whether this be jest or earnest.” 

“ Her present situation cannot be affect- 
ed,” replied Freeman, as he assisted in so 
changing her position that the beams of a 
full-orbed moon, then at the meridian, could 
play on her pallid visage. A more interest- 
ing spectacle could scarcely be exhibited. 
Destitute of shawl or hat, a profusion of 
auburn hair flowed im disordered exube- 
rance over a neck and shoulder which 
might have furnished, for a sculptor, the 
most perfect model of symetry, while a sa- 
ble dress formed a striking contrast with 
the deathly hue of her complexion. 

“ What’s to be done?” asked Fitzallan. 
“T am a stranger to the ways of your city, 
and even were I in Dublin, I believe I 
should not feel perfectly at home on this 
occasion. Whither shall we convey her ?” 

At this moment a deep-drawn sigh, and 
a slight tremor of the frame, gave indica- 
tions of returning sensation; and in a few 
moments the fair stranger opened her eyes, 
and starting from the support of Fitzallan, 
cried with a voice and aspect of unaffected 
terror— 

- © Oh, let me go! Where am F ?” 

“ Betwecn the rose*and shamrock, my 
dear; what surer pledge of safety can you 
desire ?” 

“ Oh, sir, you are a foreigner, and will 
betray me! What will become of me!” 

“ Betray you!” exclaimed the generous 
Fitzallan, in a tone that, perhaps, savour- 
ed a little of reproach. “ By my seul, you 
don’t know that you are speaking to a friend. 
Did you ever hear of an Irishman that 
would not sooner sacrifice his life than suf- 
fer a lady to be injured? Believe me, fair 
creature, you are perfectly safe. Inform 
us how we can serve you, and command 
us to the end of the world. From whom 
have you escaped, and what do you fear?” 

“ © that house!—that house! Save me 
from the wretches who inhabit it !” 














“ Where is your home?” asked Free- 
man. 

“ Alas! I have no home !—My mother 
is dead, and my wicked aunt———Promise 
that you will not deliver me into her power, 
and I will for ever bless you. I have ne 
friends, and if you should prove” — 

“ Fear nothing, my darling,” interrapt- 
ed Fitzallan. “ You are now under the 
protection of gentlemen, on whose honour 
you may implicitly rely. But whither shall 
we conduct you? Freeman, your mother” — 

“ Will treat her as a daughter,” replied 
his friend. “ Nay, banish distrust; I will 
risk my life on the cordiality of your re- 
ception.” 

“-And I, a thousand lives, with the ho- 
nour of a gentleman into the bargain,” 
added the ardent Fitzallan. “ I have known 
her these fifty years.” — 

“ Pshaw! Fitzallan. Her door always 
flies open to the unfortunate.” 

“ For its hinges are kept bright by the 
pure oil of benevolence.” 

“To her you may safely confide the 
story of your misfortunes. She will both 
succour and counsel you.” 

“ And receive you with real genuine 
Irish hospitality.” 

‘¢ But at this late hour !” sighed the shod- 
dering girl, as the clock of St. Paul's struck 
twelve. “ In this disorder—what will she 
think—what not suspect? But I am inao- 
cent, indeed I am !” 

“ The devil take him that doubts it, my 
dear.” 

“ Shall I not be with you to introduce 
you, to vouch for you?” asked Freeman. 
“ What different course can you propose ?” 

“ Alas! none. I am here exposed to 
insults and O Heaven! direct me—I 
am a friendless stranger.” 

“ And will therefore be perfectly at 
home under the hospitable roof of my 
friend’s benevolent mother. Come, come, 
it is plain that you have yet to learn that 
an appeal was never made in vain to the 
humanity or honour of an Irishman.” 

After some further professions and en- 
treaties, the fair fugitive consented to be 
conducted to the house of Mrs. Freeman. 

“ This unseqsonable hour” —again sigh- 
ed the bare-headed girl, as Freeman drew 
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the bell. But wnseasonable as it was, she} 


was ushered into the house, and introduced 
to its mistress, who had fortunately not 
yet retired to rest; and unseasonable as it 


may seem, the reader must submit to the | 


same ceremony before we close this chap- 
ter. , 

Mrs. Freeman was the widow,of an 
English officer, who, after having served 
several years in the East Indies, returned to 
his native country with a shattered fortune, 
and broken constitution, and only survived 
Jong enough to settle a small jointure on 
his wife, and place. his only son in the 
counting-house- of her three brothers in 
Liverpool. 

The drudgery.of a mercantile life, how- 
ever, was but little suited to the disposi- 
tion of George Freeman. He sighed to 
become a soldier, and nothing but the tears 
and entreaties of his mother prevented his 
pursuing the favourite wish of his heart. 
Hostilities with France, which had been 
suspended” by the temporary treaty of 
Amiens, had now recommenced with re- 
newed ardour by both nations, and every 
gazette was filled with brilliant accounts of 
campaigns, naval engagements, aud pane- 
gyrics on British heroism. George panted 
to become a hero, and groaned under what 
he termed the caprice of affection and the 
tyranny of trade. 

Filial tenderness, however, aided-by the 
advice of friends, and the remembrance of 
a dying father’s solemn injunctions, at 
length triumphed over his darling propen- 
sity, and for nearly four years he devoted 
his undivided attention to the theory and 

practice of that goldea science,which too 
often demoralizes the nation it enriches. 
At the expiration of this period, an event 
occurred not less congenial to his wishes 
than the project he had so reluctantly aban- 
doned. , 


The senior partnerjn the firm had long| 


cherished the idea of ‘migrating to the Uni- 
ted States, and as the increase of business 
now rendered it expedient to establish a 
braneh of their house in New-York, he de- 
termined to put his plan into immediate 
execution. An ardent lover of rational li- 
berty himself, he wished his cliildren to be 
educated in a coyntry- where it existed in 
its greatest purity... Ashis family was 


~ small, and his individual idera- 
ble, he proposed to make his willowed sis- 


ter and her son the partners of his future 
destiny. Mrs. Freeman at first hesitated ; 


“¢ 


but a strong attachment to her brother’s 
family, added to the eaget solicitations of 
her son, who ardently longed to see the 
new world, at length overcame every scru- 
ple. Propitious winds wafted them across 
the Atlantic, and they took possession of 
an elegant mansion in Broadway, on the 
Tenth day of June, 1805. 

Among the friends from whom George 
Freeman parted with the greatest reluc- 
tance, was James Fitzallan, a young Irish- 
man, of “ good family,” as they say in 
Europe, of the same age, and pursuing 
the same profession with himself. An epis- 
tolary correspondence was established be- 
tween them, through which medium Free- 
man promised to give a faithful description 
of this land of promise, and of every inci- 
dent he met which could interest his friend. 
Alas! in his third letter it was our emi- 
grant’s duty to record the death of his un- 
cle, aunt, and cousin, by the yellow fever! 
Two orphan daughters were all that re- 
mained of his patron’s family. The panic- 
| struck inbabitants of New-York were fly- 
ing from the city—business was suspended 
—and the counting-houses generally closed. 

The various and arduous duties which 
devolved on Freeman by this afflicting 
event, were met with a firmness, and exe- 
cuted with an alacrity, that displayed no 
ordinary mind ; the latent energies of which, 
being thus called into action, gradually de- 
veloped intellectual resources which he was 
ignorant that he possessed. When the pu- 
rifying frosts of autumn had dispersed the 
fatal pestilence, and recalled the fugitive 
citizens to their avocations, he resumed the 
business of the counting-house, and gave 
such perfect satisfaction by his returns, that 
the two. brothers imeLiverpool solicited him 
to continue as a partner in the place of his 
deceased uncle, to which proposition he 
cheerfully assented. 

+ ‘Five years rolled round, and beheld 
Freeman increasing in wealth and influence. 
His mother and her two neices composed 
his household, and in this happy circle his 
| affections: were all centred, for he had 
formed no foreign attachments. He had 
‘received some important advices from Eng- 
land, on the day before this history com- 
mencés, of which Fitzallan was the bearer. 





Tospeakill ofaman inhis absence shows 
a base mind; and to his face, 








affront to the seandal. 
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—~“‘ this comes of modesty ina man! The ladies 
to give them their due, are getting rid of it as fast a 
they ean, to set the other sex a better example.” 


Time and chance—the collision of inte. 
rests and the revolutions of Opinion have 
wrought, and still continue to work, many 
and important changes in the yielding sur- 
face of human society. The gentle, though 
increasing progress of improvement, and 
the rude and wayward ravages of ambition, 
have undermined and prostrated the most 
firmly grounded notions, and the proudest 
institutions of hoary-headed antiquity.— 
Wave rolls on wave, and revolution suc- 
ceeds revolution, each in its turn to be ob- 
literated ; and all alike without perpetuity. 
Amid this concussion of elements, this ra- 
pid and unceasing succession of ever-vary- 
ing opinions, there are however some few, 
so congenial to the best feelings of univer- 
sal man—so closely intertwined with “ our 
most dear heart-strings,” that they remain, 
through each successive age, unshaken and 
unvaried. Considered with reference to 
these particulars, human society may, per- 
haps,not unaptly, be compared to the broad 
bosom of the mountain jake, exposed by 
its situation to the fierce warpings of every 
wind, now, gently curled by the still mur- 
murings of the “ sweet south,” and anon, 
dashing its billows in the very “ welkin’s 
cheek,” yet reflecting, alike in storm and 
stillness, the towering cliffs that form around 
its brink, and the sweet wild-flowers that 
love to lave their tendrils in its waters. 
Among these fragrant flowers which 
through all the cha: ges of the world have 
still survived; and bloomed and blossomed 
even in desolation, the most triumphantly 
conspicuous—the most delightful to the 
fancy and the heart, is that gentle, yet 
restless, influence,which female solicitation, 
and female example have ever, and deserv- 
edly, exerted. 

To pursue, with a glance however rapid, 
the splendid track of female ascendency, 
delighful as it might be, were still as end- 
less as unnecessary. Endless—for who, 
once entered, could leave a path so fair 
and flowery? and unnecessary—when there 
is scarce a page of story, sacred or profane, 
but chronicles some fair effect of woman’s 
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|| Virtuie 3 when in the language of a “ mighty 


master of the lay,” 
« Nought under heav’n so strongly doth allure 


is adding |) The sense of man, and all his mind possess, 


As beauty's lovely bait, that doth procure 
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" of woman’s eye? Or where the tongue 
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Great warriors of their rigour to repress, 
And mighty hands forget their manliness, 
Drawn with the power of a heart-robbing eye, 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden tress: 
That can with melting pleasance mollify 
Their hardened hearts enured to blood and cru- 
elty.” - 
‘So, whilome, learn’d that mighty Jewish 
swain, 
Each of whose locks did match a man of might, 
To lay his spoils before his !eman’s train ; 
So also did the great Cetwzan knight 
For his love’s sake his lion skin undight: | 
And so did warlike Anthony neglect 
The world's wide rule for Cleopatra’s sight. 
Such wondrous powerhas woman's faire aspect 
To captive men, and make them all the world 
reject.” 


The very means by which this ascen- 
dency has been effected, presents a barrier 
against every encroachment upon it, To 
a superiority gained by deeds of prowess, 
and yielded only to greater skill, or greater 
force, the submission will be compulsory 
and unwilling. But the ascendency of 
woman—it is the trophy of her weakness, 
the tribute to her charms: a concession 
yielded to her very helplessness, which all 
the strength of all the world could not have 
compelled. Where then the hand so rude 
as to exert itself against the mild entreaty 


which would contend against the “ silence 
of pure innocence”—that “ prone and 
speechless dialect” which man—while he 
be man—cannot withstand ? 

Rut is there no danger to be apprehended 


from the exertion of a prerogative so widely |; 


granted and so calmly yielded to? Brings 
not this powerful influence in its train some 
evils against which the eye of caution and 
the hand of correction should be prompt- 
ly, though delicately, directed? It does. 
That danger, and those evils have elicited 
this paper; and warmly as he admires 
the charms, and deeply as he reveres the 
virtues, of the female sex, the Hermir 
would deem himself unworthy of that re- 
verend name, and strip from his body, as 
polluted, the cowl and “ hairy gown” of 
his profession, did he fail to point out the 
hidden canker by whieh those charms are 
corrupted, and the envenomed tooth of that 
worm by which the fair flower of that vir- 


——s 


but if woman be not truly virtuous, she is, see a gentleman blush; for it is confirma- 
undone ; she hazards, as a thing of nought, || tion strong to me of a plentiful lack of 
her existence—nay her “ immortal reputa- | brains !”——And yet, Honoria is one, who, 
tion.” He, in the hour of temptation or|/from her rank, her fortune, and her ac- 
of danger, may summon to his aid the re- | complishments, must shine conspicuously 
sults of experience, the treasures of learn- in the firmament of fashion, a star of the 
ing, or the weapons of valour; and if, at | first magnitude—one, to whom all who are 
the worst, he yield, the world will pity his || in the gross darkness of the unfashionable 
misfortunes, and forgive his weakness. But|| world must look for light, and who might 
she—a life without experience, a mind un-! guide the erring and the ignorant in the 
disciplined, an arm unnerved—where are |) way of that virtue which constitutes the 
her weapons? “ Single and helpless”— || ground and basis of true politeness: above 
what is her armour ?—’Tis virtue ! without || all, Honoria is a female—one of that soft 
it, single, indeed, and helpless she must land gentle sex whose manners should give 
fall, and fall for ever ;— a tone to the risenyand whose virtues might 
be the charm and the model of the rising 
generation. 

_ While there be one female cheek that 
will not glow, much less, one female lip that 


A female, truly modest, should shrink | will not falter, at the utterance of senti- 

? —y 91) . . 
one would imagine, from the most distant wey like this, nae erie pote 
idea even of implied impurity, with an im- brenlennsrterter deeded 
|pulse, not less instinctive, than that of the tiousness, which, after having broken down 
sensitive plant. Not content that herself } the barriers of decorum, and overflowed 
be chaste as the “ thrice-bolted snow,” she |one whole section of continental Europe, 


} 

. . . . j ; bpe— 
should avoid every communication with that bes Bow Kacauer the iy maven, of you » ’ 
‘foul sviri hi k _|; would have said of innocent—America, 
foul spirit whose very breath is rank conta 
| 


: ee ’ ill be ‘ain and inefficient. Still, vain 
gion, and his slightest contact, death; and in | v ; 7 big wi pcg: at o duly 
‘her, that should be realized, which, as || 20° EMCrent Hough if be, 0 > 


' 
} 


related of some exquisitely rare and deli-/! appreciates the force of female influence; 


4 :  : F : : 
cate plants, that on being exposed to air |“ looking back through the lengthening 


in the least degree contaminated with cor- i vista of departed years, beholds what it has 


; ; : | done, and forward to ages yet unchronicled, 
rupt or noxious vapours, they immediately S cieameateatta aiteiehel s-aleed eliteent 1 
languish and die. She should create and || ne. 


| . 
must be left undone—such an one w 
preserve around her an atmosphere of very i ' : sender i —— - 
> unfaithful to his dearest interests and holiest 
and unsuspected purity— : 


obligations, did he not record his feeble, 
| perhaps unheeded censure. We cannot see 
| without the deepest regret those charms 
which should have been the guerdon of va- 
lour, and the reward of worth, polluted by 
The noisome pestilence is not more cer- || the stupid gaze of the coward and the fop— 


tainly contracted from the infected corse, || that lip which should teach the lisping in- 
than are immodest and immoral habits from || fant how to pray, and sooth the sorrows 
the company and conversation of the im. | of age, and sickness, and poverty, sanc- 


modest and immoral. And yet—shame || tioning that immodesty which it might have 


‘« She that has.that, is clad in complete steel 
She may pass on with unblenched majesty, 
Nor savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity.” 











« So dear to heav'n is saintly chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacky her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.” 








tue awill be blasted. 

Virtue! itis pre-eminently—nay, inse- 
parably, the attribute of woman. Inter- 
est—policy—character ; ten’ thousand va- 


- rying motives may impress upon man the 


necessity of adopting at least its semblance: 


that it should be so!—how, almost exclu- 
sively, is the drawing-room of the fashion- 
able female crowded with “ shallow jesters 
and rash bavin wits”—how frequently, and 
how unworthily, is her confidence reposed 
on the profane, the dissolute, and the li- 
centious; men whose only virtue is that 
they have avoided hypocrisy, and whose 
proudest boast it is, that they are proof 
against every suspicion of allegiance to ho- 
nour, honesty or decorum. “I cannot 
| bear,” said the fashionable Honoria, “ to. 








awed into nothingness, and giving license 
to that licentiousness which it alone can 
_arrest—perversions like these, we cannot 
witness without severe regret and decided 
disapprobation. And yet, of perversions 
like these—shocking as to her more serious 
moments it may be—is she guilty, who, by 
branding modesty as dullness, and “ goodly 
| shamefacedness” as stupidity, derides men 
into vice, and satirizes them into indelicacy. 

I could—if characters were not unfash- 
ionable, 1 would—pourtray one, and from 
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the life too, not at all inferior to her with 
whose I would contrast it, in rank, or for- 
tune, or accomplishments, and yet—but I 
forbear the contrast. 

Indelicacy was not always fashionable, 
nor was modesty always considered as proof 
positive of downright stupidity. In that 
golden age of chivalry, when all the men 
were brave, and all the women virtuous, 
there were those,,and in good credit too, 
who ventured opefily to admire that price- 
less picture by the Claude Lorrain of En- 
glish poesy ;— 

Unto the ground she cast her nrodest eye, 


» And ever and anone, with rosie red, 
The bashful blodd her snowy cheekes did die, 





no return. However large may have been 
his possessions; however large his con- 
nexions; however exalted his character, 
or extensive his fame; when once the cur- 
tain drops, they all vanish together. “Where 
are the mighty thunderbolts of war, the 
Roman Cesars, and the Grecian chiefs ?” 
With what swelling hearts and conscious 
pride did they move along, while the nod- 
ding plume, the prancing steed, and the 
banners displayed, heightened the glory of 
the procession! How did they look de- 
fiance, and make the world tremble at their 
nod! But swept away by that overwhelm- 
ing deluge, which mingles kings and their 
slaves in one common destruction, the pla- 


And her became as polish’d ivorie, ces which once knew and honoured them, 
whe craftsman’s hand hath overlaid || now know them no more; and nothing of 

With fair , Or pure tastery; ; : agree 

Ne ever durst her eyes ground up-reare, their noise and greatness remain, but the 


shadow of a name, that seems to stalk 
through the page of history, like some un- 
easy ghost, tormented with the remem- 
brance of his crimes. 

However solemn the consideration, death 
is a subject to which our minds should fre- 
quently recar; and every thing must be 
useful which tends to bring it more fre- 
modern daub-of rouge and pearl-powder || juently to our Liadiiahienee, The graves 
will ever rival that “ heav’nly portraict,” || 6¢ our friends and forefathers are not only 
that “ goodly mixture of complexions,” to) vei) calculated to do this; but also well 
the eye, we ie Oe... eeihpy  |/ittended to act upon that principle in man 

‘ which excites the fear of being forgotten. 
SS || Mankind in every age, from the untutored 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. _ || $4Vage to the refined individual of civilized 

: om society, have ever been actuated by this 

fear. ‘The idea, that in a few short years 
they shall vanish from the earth, and their 
name and their place be no more remem- 
bered,; conveys no welcome sensations. 
That their names should awhile survive the 
extinction of life, and their memories be 
itted to future generations, is one of 
those reflections which play warmly round 
* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou ||the heart, and which the winter of age, 
return,” is the language of inspiration. And || and the tempest of misfortune alike inef- 
from the fall of man to the present day,|! fectually assail. Among the Egyptians 
experience has verified the declaration. || this desire appears to have been a ruling 
Man may exert all his powers of body and || principle. A superstitious notion here pre- 
mind, to raise himself an everlasting mo- | vailed, that provided the body was pre- 
nument ; but it shall moulder away beneath || served from putrefaction, at the expiration 
the corrosive touch of time, and at length || of - three thousand years it would again 
exhibit no other grandeur than magnifi- || be reanimated by the soul. This gave rise 
cence in ruin. On all human wisdom, God || to the embalming of bodies, and the erec- 
“hath written vanity; on all human great-||tion of sepulchres; and although the re- 
ness, he hath impressed decay. Even man, || finements of modern times have abolished 
the “ lord of this inferior creation,” shall ||the custom of embalming, yet, when the 
soon be as though he had not been, and go || body is consigned to its kindred earth, the 


Ne ever once did look ap from her dress, 
As if some blame of evil she did feare, 
That in her cheek made roses oft appear.” 


“Cela doit autrefois ainsi, mais nous 
avons change tout cela,” says Moliere— 
we have to be sure changed all that now; 
but still, old-fashioned as it may seem, no 
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“ 1 The man how bless'd, who, sick of gaudy seenes, 
Is led by choice to take his favourite walk 
Beneath death's gloomy silent cypress shade, 
Unpierc’d by vanity’s fantastic ray ;— 

To read his monuments, to weigh his dust, 
Visit his vaults, and dwell among the tombs.” 


Youne. 


to that unknown country whence there is || desire of giving the name a short reprieve 

















from gblivion, is still retained. The weak. 
thy and the powerful, those who have sig- 
nalized themselves by the sword, or risen 
to eminence by literary efforts, are com. 
memorated by monuments graced with 
sculptures, and diversified with inscrip. 
tions; while a rude stone only serves to 
show where the humbler tenants of the sod 


repose. 


These graves, with bending osier bound, 
That nameless heave the crumbled ground, 
Quick to the glancing thought disclose 
Where toil and poverty repose. 

But marble tombs that rise on high, 
Whose dead in vaulted arches lie, 

Whose pillars swell with sculptur’d stones, 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones ; 
These, all the poor remains of state, 
Adorn the rich, or praise the great.” 





* Man is a creature who depends for his 
feelings upon the operations of sense.” In 
contemplating the tombs of our forefathers, 
the mind is impressed with feelings of awe. 
The recollection is frequently awakened.— 
Some spirit escapes from their ashes, and 
whispers to us things unfelt before. The 
imagination brings from the tomb the 
shades of those whom we once knew and 
loved. Some friend or relation who has 
gone before us, passes in visionary review 
before the eye, and recalls hours that have 
long been forgotten. And although every 
object in life conveys to the contemplative 
mind reflections on the instability of gran- 
deur, and the sad vicissitudes to which all 
human affairs are subject; yet here, these 
objects are so numerous and so striking, 
that they make an impression on the most 
careless and inattentive. We cannot avoid 
making interesting comparisons, and re- 
flecting, 





“ as softly-sad we tread 

Above the venerable dead, ~ 5 
Time was, like us they life possess’d, 
And time shall be, that we shall rest.” 


The fall and desolation of human nature, 
the ruins of man, the dust and ashes of 
many generations scattered over the earth, 
and the frequent examples of mortality 
which continually strike our view, lead us 
to reflect, with seriousness and profit, on the 
vicissitudes of life. ‘“‘ Death is the great 
teacher of mankind; the voice of wisdom 
comes from the tomb; and reflections 
which show us the vanity, will teach us 
the value of life.” 

MISCELLANIST: 


January, 1820- 
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LEISURE HOURS, No. II. 


One of the most noble and generous feel- 
ings "that can possibly exist in the breast 
of map, is friendship. 

The friendships of childhood are gene- 
rally fleeting, for they are often formed on 
capricious attachments, almost instantly 
springing up, and as soon dying away; but 
those of maturer years, which form them- 
selves reciprocally in the soul, “ grow with 
our growth, and strengthen with our years.” 
True friendship is a tender feeling, and 
only exists in the breasts of those who are 
possessed of noble, generous, and lofty 
sentiments. 

Whilst the hand of plenty lavishingly scat- 
ters from her store to our every want, and we 
are basking in the bright sunshine of prospe- 
rity, how numerous are our supposed friends; 
we behold, in the features of each face, the 
sunny smile of pretended affection; they 
appear to almost unconsciously spring up 
on every side, and each one appears some- 
what anxious to augment, if possible, our 
enjoyment ; but— 

‘‘ Let the scene shift, let poverty ensue, 
Friendship withdraws, and scarcely bids adieu.” 


And such is the common friendship of 
the world; like light clouds that bask thein- 
selves in the mellowing beams of the sun, 
until some portentous gloom begins to 
throw itself around, when each withdraws 
its smiling aspect. True friendship knows 
no change—no diminutions—and he 


* Who dare stand by us, when in deep distress, 
And then his love and pity most express,” 


we shall ever “ wear him in our heart’s 
core,” and should hail him as our friend; for 
in his breast would live a feeling so sacredly 
true, that it would experience no withering, 
-however keen might be the chill of adver- 
sity. “ The firmness and constancy of a 
true friend, is a circumstance so extremely 
delightful to persons in any kind of distress, 
that the distress itself, (if it be only tem- 
porary, and admits of relief) is more than 
compensated, by bringing this comfort with 
it.” 
In the “ bright complexion, cordial warmth, 
And elevating spirit of a friend,” * 
we find a balm for all our misfortunes, let 
them be of whatever nature they may. 
When the heart is almost overburdened 
with its sorrows, where can it find any 








a 


earthly relief, except in the sympathizing ||to them new charms, and give additional 


bosom of a friend, where it can unbosom, 
as it were, each painful sensation; and as 
the genial smile of the sun unlocks the icy 
fetters from the mountain’s brow, so does 
the warm smiles from a true friend melt 
the frozen feelings of adversity. 
ROLLA. 
Flatbush, (L. 1.) 


————— LEE 
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* An TF tell thee a lie, spit in my face, and call me 
a horse.” 


These humourous words, uttered by Fal- 
staff to his companion, Prince Hal, are a 
striking instance of the unwillingness every 
man has, to be thought a liar by the world, 
however satisfied he may be, to be one in 
reality. I consider them as speaking vo- 
lumes in favour of Shakspeare’s judgment 
of character, and knowledge of human na- | 
ture; and from reading them, alone, am 
confirmed in the opinion I always enter- 
tained, that men are more generally des- 
pised by the world, for being found out to 
be rogues, than for actually being so. This 
arises from the imperfection of our natures. 
Accustomed to consult the opinion of the 
world, in preference to our own ideas of 
right and wrong, we frequently, to acquire 
a reputation, act against the bias of our 
consciences ; and thus, from a practice of 
hypocrisy, to oblige the world, proceed by 
regular steps, to a thousand petty artifi- 
ces, to obtain the most trivial results, till, 
by being accustomed to a disingenuous 
course of practices, we habitually acquire 
an artful demeanour, calculated to deceive 
ourselves, whereby the upbraidings of con- 
science are silenced, and we become irre- 
vocably lost to all sense of honour and in- 


souriy- FLUTTER. 


pleasure to that which arises from the good 
he does to his fellow creatures. Thy 
very severity is a benefit; thou takest 
from happiness only that which must cor- 
rupt it: thou forbiddest us to cherish only 
what we must blush to love. Should 
fate, on the other hand, overwhelm a soul 
which obeys thy laws, it is then we find 
in thee the surest support. -Without en- 
joining insensibility, which nature hap- 
pily renders impossible, thou teachest us 
to endure the evils thou permittest to afflict 
us; thou descendest into the bleeding heart 
to assuage its pains, and to instil a reviving 
hope. 
| EVERARD. 


LEE ——_———— 


From the Trenton True American. 


HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY. 


The following sketches of Heathen My- 
thology may refresh the memories of some, 
and inform the minds of others, on severa! 
particulars, frequently (probably too often) 
alluded to in modern composition and coi 
versation. 


THE MUSES 

Were nige in number, said to have been 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, or 
Memory, mistresses of the sciences, pa- 
tronesses of poetry and music, &c. and 
were formerly represented as beautiful vir- 
gins, sometimes dancing in a ring around 
Apollo, sometimes as playing on musical 
instruments, or engaged in scientific pur- 
suits. They are called Muses, from a 
Greek word, signifying to meditate, to in- 
quire ; and had each a name derived from 
some particular accomplishment of mind, 
or branch of science. 

The first of the Muses, Clio, derives 
her name from the Greek word signifying 
glory, renown. She presided over history. 





ae 
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Religion, how great is thy influence over | 


mankind! For how many virtues are 


is. the man that penetrates thy sublime 
truths! he continually finds in thy bosom 


an asylum against vice, and a refuge from 


mortals indebted to thee! How ne 


_ was supposed to have invented the 
guitar, which instrument she is frequently 
depicted as holding in her hand, together 
with the plectrum, the instrument with 
which the ancients struck their guitar or 


Thalia presided over comedy. Her name 
signifies the blooming. She is represented 
reclining on a pillar, holding in her hand 








adversity. Should inconstant fortune smile 
on his innocent wishes, should his day 
glide on without a cloud thou canst add 





a mask. : | 
Melpomene presided over tragedy. She 
is generally seen with her hand resting upon 


Are, 


a yee 
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the club of Hercules; because the object 
of tragedy was to represent the brilliant 
actions and the misfortunes of heroes. 

Euterpe was the patroness of instrumen- 
tal music. Her name signifies the agreea- 
ble. She is always depicted as surrounded 
with various instruments of music. 

, or the amusing, presided 
over the dance. She has always a smiling 
eountenance ; with one foot lightly touch- 
ing the earth, while the other sports in air. 

Erato’s name is derived from the Greek 


word signifying: Jove. She is the inspirer 
of light poetry, of the triumphs and com- 


plaints of lovers. 
Polyhymnia takes her name from the 


great variety Rityof her songs. She presides 
ever miscellaneous poetry and the ode. 
Urania or the heavenly, was esteemed 
as the inventress of astronomy. In her 
hand she holds a globe, which sometimes 


appears placed on a tripod,’ and then she 
grasps a scale, or a pair of compasses. 
Calliope owes her name to the majesty 
of her.voice.. She presides over rhetoric 
and epic poetry. 
... The. Muses. are frequently represented 
surrounding Apollo, on Mount Parnassus, 
or. Helicon; while Pegasus, with extend- 


ed wings, springs forward into the air, and 
wie Bis iat pts gushes the fountain Hippo- 
crene. 

‘THE GRACES 


“Were supposed to be the daughters of 
Baechus and Venus, and were three in 
number, viz. Aglaia, Thalia, and Eu- 
phrosyne. They were painted as beau- 
tifut young virgins, lightly dressed in gauze 
robes, crowned’ with flowers, ears of corn, 
Sfapes and olive’ branches, and in elegant 
attitédes. “They were supposed to give its 
attractive charms to beauty of every kind, 
to dispense the gift of pleasing, and pre- 
onan soe uma 


: THE FUMES 

«Were three in seaety‘Tisiphons, Me- 
gera, and Alecto. They were accounted 
to be the daughters of Acheron and Now. 
Their names signify. rage, slanghter, and 
envy. They are represented with torches 
in their hands, snakes instead of hair, and 
a rye pe gure reeeiiceged 


i (cites 


‘ THE Fires) 
~ Were likewise three in nomber 3 “daugh- 
eeepag: Nevéusiey supposed 











to spin, and cut the thread of human life 
and destiny. Clotho held the distaff.— 
Lachesis turned the spindle.—Atropos cut 


the thread. Happy days were spun out of |! . 


gold and silver, while the thread of sorrow 
was of black worsted. The Fates are re- 
presented as three women bending under 
the weight of years. Clotho wore a robe 
of various colours, and a crown composed | 
of seven stars. Her distaff reached from 
heaven to earth. The robe of Lachesis 
was spangled with stars, and near her lay 
a number of spindles. Atropos was cloth- 
ed in black, and held the fatal shears, ready 
to cut the thread of life. 





MARRIAGE CEREMONY IN INDIA. 


Calcutta, July 17. 
The Bombay papers contain an account |! 
of the celebration of a marriage ceremony, 
which took place at Indore on the third of 
May, between his highness Mulha Row 


Holker, and Chander Bye, on which occa- || 


sion, the Resident, Sir John Malcolm, ac- 
companied by a number of officers, were 
present. The accounts state, that “ the 
bride being of Rajpoot extraction, and of a 
higher cast than the bridegroom, a peculiar 
ceremony was in consequence observed. 
In Hindoo marriages, it is the custom for 
the bridegroom to stand on one side of a 
suspended cloth, the bride being on the 
other side; upon the Brahmin’s clapping 
his hands the cloth is dropped, and the bride, 
advancing to her husband, throws a gar- 
land over his neck; they are then consti- 
tuted man and wife. But on this occasion 
a sword was substituted in the place of the 
Maharajah, and the bride was formally 





married to the sword. The signification 
of this strange ceremony is said to be, that 
the sword of state prevails over the con- 
sideration of cast. 

After the Maharajah had enneied to the 
assembly, his young bride was brought in 
“Hveiled, ip her bridal attire, and seated by 
his side. She was between nine and ten 
years of age, and very good looking aud 
fair,’ of which she allowed the assembly to 
judge by uncovering her face without any 
affectation of reserve. 

Dubois, the most accurate observer of 
the Hindoo manners*and customs, differs, 
in one point, in his description of the ce. 
remonies used upon such occasions from 
the above aecount. He states that, after 
dropping the cloth, it is the bridegroom 


aa ————t 
who advances to the bride and throws the 
tahly over her neck, which constitutes 
them man and wife. 











IMPORTANCE OF A PIN. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Our neighbours, the English, if we may 
judge from their marriage contracts, are, 
or at least were, the greatest consumers of 
pins in the world. Nothing is more usual 
than for a lady of fashion to be allowed a 
thousand pounds sterling a year (24,000 
livres tournois) for the single article of 
pins. Historians relate, that in those days 
when pin money was first introduced, the 
English ladies consumed a vast rent of 
| pins to fasten their clothes. In process of 
|time, however, the consumption of pins 
; has decreased, and in exact proportion 
| with the dimibation of drapery. At Paris, 
icertainly, a husband will not be ruined by 
'the expense of pins ! Now-a-days, an ele- 
gante makes almost as little use of a pin 
as of a needle! 

But yet allow me to tell you, dames of 
fashion, to whom pins have become use- 
less, that a pin in its place, may sometimes 
be of importance to the reputation of your 
charms! Little do you think how much 
even a beauty may be indebted to a pin! 
Little do you consider how many vows, 
how many addresses, depend upon a single 
pin! Take out that solitary pin, which, 
strange to tell, has found its way into your 
robe ; take out that pin, and the loves and 
desires which hover round what it myste- . 
riously conceals, disappear. The imagi- 
nation drvops its wing; the illusion van- 
ishes; pleasure is disappointed, and flies 
in search of new deceptions. Ah! ma- 
dam, learn to conceal with grace; and re- 
member, that your charms soon lose their 
power when you display their utmost force. 





————— 
ANECDOTE. 

When the English court interfered in fa- 
vour of the protestant subjects of Louis 
XIV. and requested his majesty to release 
some who had been sent to the galleys, the 
king asked, angrily, “ What would the king 
af Great Britain say, were I to demand the 
prisoners of Newgate from him?” “ Sir,” 

replied the ambassador, “ my master Seal 
give every one of them up to your majesty, 
if, as we do, you reclaimed them as bro- 


thers.” 
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From home’s gay scenes remote—unknown to 
fame, 
Shall not the muse with trembling accents sing? 
Scarce warm’d as yet with Heliconian flame, 
Shall she presume to strike the lyric string ? 


Hark? a soft voice her timid bosom cheers, 
Where Ebor’s turrets point the azure skies! 
Bids hope triumphant trample on ber fears, 
On new-fledg’d pinions bids her dauntless rise. 


Embolden’d now by favour’s fost’ring name, 
What rapt’rous theme shall wake the latent fire ? 

Thy praise, sweet poetry, ber labours claim— 
Thy heavenly praise shall swell the vocal lyre. 


Time, ruthless monarch, with saturniae band 
Rolls on the seasons of the varying year; 





Spring, sammer, autumn flee ; the tertile land, 
_ Slumbering in winter’s lap, dares not to ‘pear. | 


Just emblem this of life’s extended fields :— | 
Like spring our reason buds, like summer blows, | 
As autumn’s fruits mature, her sweets she yields, | 
- And sleepslike nature,whelm’d in boreal suows. | 


Numerous the class, whose souls ne’er learn’d to 
stray 
From tbe dull clod that marksthem for its own; 
Whom science ne'er illum‘d with genial ray, 
But partial nature bade them die unknown. 


Not so the poet; his immortal hand h 
Bids o’er the world his godlike fame extend ; 

His name survives the hero’s number’d sand— 
E’en warring nations for bis birth contend. 


But, O! when virtue owns his tuneful aid, 
What fragrant odours load the breath of praise ! 
Heaven smiles content, to view her gifts repaid, 
And crowns his temples with immortal bays. 
Ww. 
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IMPROMPTU, 
TO MISS A** EX*#** perreneee 


On hearing a panegyric on her character, by a 
Friend. 
To be the friend of female worth, 
The shield of woman's spotless fame ; 
O:! be it still man’s dearest right— 
His fondest wish—his proudest claim. 


And those whose virtues can insure 





My friend so warmly in your cause, 
Still be thou happy—as thou’rt fair, 
And merit still such rich applause. 


And may you ever keep that friend 

To shield thee from detraction’s blight, 
4nd o'er thy grace and worth to shed 

A height’ning glow, from friendship’s light. 














But, lady, do henceforth forbear 

To brand me with so foul a shame, 
To say I slight a mother’s love, 

Or seek to tarnish woman’s name. 


A mother’s love—dear woman's smile ; 
And slight them ? Oh! no ; never, never— 
Still will 1 bless a mother's care, 


And love thee, woman, dearly, ever. 
eee 


New-York, Jan. 12th, 1820. 


= 
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WHY STRANGER WEEP? 
By the late Henry Denison. 


Why Stranger weep? is there no breast 

Hath felt a pang so deep as thine ? 
Behold it here as lone, unbless’d, 

As desolate, tis mine, ‘tis mine! 
What though upon his brow appears, 
No furrow from the share of years, 
And playful smiles sometimes are seen, 
They do but mock a soul within. 


For, Stranger, I was happy too, 

And I had friends that loved me well; 
But rashly, ah! I bade, like you, 

That happiness, those friends farewell ; 
Assassin’s lips their gall have shed; 
By villain hands this heart has bled ; 
But, Stranger, not a tear hath stole, 
To tell the anguish of my soul! 


Day after day in covert bower, 

”Neath Georgian skies, I’ve sat alone, 
And anxious waited the long hour 

Of balmy evening's coming on : 
A Stranger too, I've lingered here 
Through many a month, and darksome year, 
With none to share my misery, 
For Georgian hearts are cold to me! 


But there's a triumph for thee still, 

Which shrieking babblers never know ; 
The valiant spirit may conceal, 

And thereby triumph o'er his wo: 
Who would be pitied ? every sigh 
Draws poor commiseration’s eye! 
And, Stranger, every tell-tale tear 
Is paltry pity’s harbinger ! 

1 
Ona Lady, stung by a Bee. 


To heal the wound a bee had made 
Upon my Delia's face, 
Its honey to the part she laid, 
And bade me kiss the place : 
Pleas’d, I obey’d, and from the wound 
Suck’d both the sweet and smart: 
The honey. on my lips I found ; 
The sting went through my heart. 


Sir, I admit your general rule, 

That every poet is a fool : 

But you yourself may serve to show it, 
That every fool is not a poet. 
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TO ELIZA. 


“ Pleasant is the joy of grief! it is like the 
shower of spring, when it softens the branch of 
the oak, and the young leaf lifts its green head.” 

Osstan. 


BY ROLLA. 


Oh! yes, I have found 'midst the darkness of grief, 
A soft, beaming, tender, and heavenly light ; 
Whose mellowing tinge shows a soothing relief, 
O'erevery pain'd feeling, with thrilling delight. 
Oh! yen) 1 hove found ben L felt al rag 
And seem'd destin'’d to drink from the cup of 
distress, 
Unfelt for by others, yet one eye still shone 
With the brightest affection, and made my woes 
less. ; 


Oh! yes, I have found, een when friendship's 
soft smile 
Had left the warm cheeks where it sportively 
rov'd, 
And those who, perbaps, had been warmest awhile 
Toosoon hadforgot they e’er knew ore’er lov'd. 


That still there's a bosom whith never grew cold, 
Though misfortune had throwa round her heart- 
piercing chill; 
And that eye, as it silent and tenderly roll'd, 
Seem'd to say from its soul, it would truly love 


still. 

Then thanks to my God! though I've sufferings 
here, 

Ard oft disappoiaiment will cloud the bright 
sky ; 


Yet still there’s a bosom—how tenderly dear! 
To share all my woes, with her spirit’s last sigh. 
Flatbush, (L. 1.) 
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TO JULIA. 


Dost thou think, because I smile 

When wit, and mirth, and friends surround me, 
There is no torturing thought the while, 

That with its secret power can wound me ? 


Oh! know then, I have school'd my heart 
To stifle every wayward feeling ; 

And dearly have | bought the art— 
Not that of conquering, but concealing. 


Yet when I see the joyous smile 

In other's eyes so brightly beaming, 
I feel a transient joy the while, 

Tis real then—it is nol seeming. 


But memory with her thousand stings, 
Turns every transient joy to sorrow ; 
And sad anticipation brings 
Thoughts—which from hope no solace borrow. 
HARRIET. 
)__ __ 


Ona Fop. 


No wonder he is vain of coat or ring ; 
Vain of himself, he may of any thing. 
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tt | had a dream, which was not all a dream.” 
BYRON. 


In the deep visions of the silent night, . 
Methought I wander'd to a lonely scene, 

When a stern cloud-capt mountain soar'd away 
To meet the bending heaven ; and all between 

Its summit, and the lake which roll'd below, 


And the deep rushing of the midnight wind. 

The deep blue lake beneath me spread afar, 
Under the pure and glittering argentry ; 

The shadewy pines wav'd o'er me—in the shade 
Of solitude and silence, there | lay. 

It was a strange mysterious scene to me, 

An hour of joneliness and memory ' 


fied, 
 Awaken'd then by memory’s strange control, 
Came in that hour's deep silence, like the rush 
Of watefs, on the stillness of the soal' 


They came—they vanished, like the ceaseless | 
flow 
shaded 


With the deep bue of sadness, some did glow 
In baoyant loveliness—bat then they faded, 
@ A change came o'er the spirit of my dream,” 


And soon they vanish'd on the gliding stream. | 


Was strange oblivious darkness—still I heard 
Of the deep wind of night—ezgain appear'd 


Female heroism —At a recent alarm of fire in | 
Boston, a young woman, from the impulse of | 
the moment, seized a teaketile of water from | 


’ its progress. She was assisted into the house 
again by two persons who had repaired to the 
roof with buckets of water; her fortitude having 
in a degree forsaken her, on « view of her peri- 
ious sitaation. Through the exertions of an in- 


dividual, a premium has been obtained and pre- 


sented to her for this act of heroism. 














NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1820. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


| We acknowledge the receipt of the following 
i favours: 4 Fragment; Crazy Donald; The Dream ; 


. | Bride and a Wife ; On Death ; The Lovely Orphan; 


To Elisabeth ; To Miss M.R.; and a favour from 


| Stoughton, and will probably be tried the next 
| term. Devoe has been indicted for the 


} same offenee, he having killed Anthony Atordai, 
| Trial next term. 


| Altorf, @ tragedy, was performed in this city 

last season with considerable eclat. It has since 
been published in Philadelphia, and is ascertained 
to have emanated from the pen of Miss Frances 
| Wright. . 


THE MELODIST. 


Subscribers to the Melodist are informed that 
the first number will be published in the course 
of next week, and will be regularly continued in 
weekly succession. 

Subscribers in the city will be served at their 
| dwellings; and to others, the work will be for 
| warded by the earliest mails. 
| This work is to appear in nambers of sixteen 
| octavo pages each, neatly stitched in coloured 
| printed covers, and delivered to subscribers 
| weekly, for twelve and a half cents each, payable 
} on delivery. 

Sixteen numbers will complete a volume, for 
| which a neat title page and index will be furnish- 
ed gratis. 

Single numbers may be had of the publisher, 
at the office of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 

. G. 8. THORNTON. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the death of 54 per- 
| sons, during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
15th inst. viz. 18 men, 14 women, 13 boys, and 
9 girls—Of whom 11 were of or under the age of 


| 1 year; 7 between 1 and 2 ; 1 between 2 and 5; 


sumption 15, convulsions 3, dropsy in the head 
3, dysentery 1, typhus fever 1, hemoptysis 1, hives 
3, inflammation of the chest 3, inflammation of 
the liver 1, intemperance 1, menorrhagia 1, pleu- 
risy 1, still-born 5, sudden death 2, tabes mesen- 
terica 4, hooping-cough 1. 

GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 





| 


| 


——— 
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MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, the 3d inst. by the Rey 
Mr. Mervin, Mr. Frederick Anspake, to Miss Ann 
Eliza M‘Namara, daughter of Mr. Peter M‘Na. 
mara, all of this city. - 

On Wednesday evening, the 12th inst. by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, James Smith, Esq. 
to Mrs. Caroline Matilda Glover, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 13th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Lyell, Mr. Thomas R. Moore, to Miss 
Hannah Sickles, daughter of John Sickles, Esq. 
all of this city. 

On the 13th inst. at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Flushing, (L.1.) John D. Wright, son of 
Jordan Wright, to Mary Byrd, daughter of James 
Byrd, all of that place. 

At Newburgh, Ebern Hait, aged 78 years, to 
Mrs. Margaret Lawry, aged 40; also, Charles 
H. Sly, to Susannah Haines; and William Wal- 
lace, to Deborah Ackerly. 

At Middletown; (Con.) Mr. Charles Partridge, 
of Sag Harbor, (L. 1.) to Miss Sarah L. Jepson. 

At Green Village, (N. J.) on Tuesday, the 11th 
inst. by the Rev. Mr. Weed, Mr. Moses A. Brook- 
field, merchaut, to Miss Catherine A. Douglass, 
daughter of Mr. Benjamin Douglass, all of that 
place. 

At Lynchburgh, (Virg.) on the 23d ult. by 


‘the Rev. Wm. Duncan, Mr. Benjamin Miles, 


aged 70 years, to Miss Sally Wilson, aged 16, all 
of Amherst. 

Near Baltimore, John Brown, Esq. to Miss 

Eliza Gray, daughter of the late Robert Bonsal, 
of New-York. 
‘ At St. Mary’s, Henry R. Sadler, to Mis#'Cathe- 
rine M‘Intosh; and Col. Duncan L. Clinch, of 
the U. S. army, to Miss Eliza Bayard M‘Intosh, 
daughters of John H. M‘Intosh, Esq. 

At Albany, Mr. Alanson Jermain, of the house 
of Messrs. S. P. Jerthain & Co. merchants, to 
Miss Sabra‘ice, daughter of Mr. Nahum Rice, 
merchant, of Albany. 


Cd 


DIED, 


On Monday, the 10th inst. after a short illness, 
Mrs. Sabra Diggins, relict of the late Mr. Augus- 
tus Diggins, of this city. 

Same day, at Westbury, (L. I.) very suddenly, 
Isaac Hicks, long known as a respectable mer- 
chant of this city, and distinguished by acts of 
benevolence and charity. 

On Tuesday, the 11th inst. after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mr. Joseph Dunkly, aged 54 years. 

On Thursday afternoon, the 13th inst. after e 
lingering illness, Mr. David Logan, aged 38. 

On Friday, the 14th inst. Alexander I. Young, 


jeen employed in this city for a number of years 
as an instructor, particularly of young ladies. 
@On Monday, of a lingering illness, which she 
bore with Christian fortitude, Mrs. Mary Brunn, 
wife of Me. Andrew Brunn. 


3 @ be- 
tween40 and 50; 5 between 50 and 60; 3 between ||% Dative of Scotland, aged 46 years. He has 
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